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ABSTRACT 

This paper exaaines the trends in participation in 
higher education for New Bexico. Statistical data indicated that only 
39 percent of the high schod graduates in 1973 planned to enter 
college after graduation. Barriers to advanced education and training 
are discussed including intellectual barriers, financial barriers, 
and environnental and attitudinal barriers. Positive steps to 
increase participation in higher education and increase the gnality 
of that education are presented, including: (1) The opening of 
opportunities for higher education and specialized career training 
beyond the high school to at least 65 percent of the New Bexico high 
school graduates within the next S-year span (2) The realization that 
soce potential students need extra counseling and services without 
couproBisiag educational standards. Appropriations for these prograas 
would be doubled each year for the next 5-year period. (3) The 
evaluation of programs and grants in aid. Buch acre eaphasis should 
be placed on work-study prograas. (ft) Educational Prograas should be 
designed to aaxiaize options for career developaent. (5) Bore 
positive approaches should be taken to develop and support life-long 
education and retraining for all age groups. (Author) 
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W!tY LIMIT OlfR HORIZONS IN THE Iv\ND OF ENCiiANl'MliNT? 
THK CHALLENGE FOR EDUCATION* 

Ni'W Mexico, bccauso ot its j^oographic nnd cultural sottint',, has an unusual 
opportunity and challon^;;*' throuj;h education to devflop a desirable "quality of 
life'* for its people. But. today there are serious limitations — serious 
concerns about education at all levels. Many young people are disopchanted 
in the Land of Enchantment. It is the purpose of this paper to present soinc> 
of these concerns, to briefly analyze some key statistics, and to pose some 
challenging questions for legislative bodies, educational institutions, and 
individual citizens. While the thrust of this paper is directed toward higher 
education, the challenge is much broader, reaching into elementary and secondary 
education and extending into "life-long" education for adults. 

NATIONAL TRENDS IN EDUCATION ARE CAUSE FOR ALARM 

An examination of recent national data on the proportion of high school 
graduates going to college or into other specialized training is cause for 
alarm. In the U.S. we reached an all-time high for participation in college 
in 1968, with 55 per cent of the high school graduates entering college (see 
Table 1). Since 1968 the trend has been downward . and _in il972 , only 49 ^ger 
cent of the graduating class went on to advanced training . According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (I), this is the lowest point in eight years, and 
"an increasing number of white, male high school graduates are going directly 
into the labor force instead of to college." In addition, the BLS stated that 
750,000 youths loft high school before receiving a diploma. Unemployment was 
. specially hijrh among these dropouts, the Agency said. 

* A posltinn paper pres-nted to the Board of Educational Finance (The Commission 
on Post Secondary Education) by Gerald W. Thomas, President, New Mexico State 
University, June 21, 1974, Portales, New Mexico. 
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TABLE I 



PROPORTION OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES ENROLLED IN COLLEGE 
IN OCTOBER OF THE YEAR OF GRADUATION, 1962-72* 



(Percent) 



Year of graduation 


All 
Ail 

persons 


Men 


Women 


White 


Negro and 
other races 


1962 


49 


55 


43 


51 


34 


1963 


45 


52 


39 


A6 




1964 


48 


57 


41 


49 


39 


1965 


51 


57 


45 


52 


43 


1966 


50 


59 


43 


52 


32 


1967 


52 


58 


47 


53 


42 


1968 


55 


63 


49 


57 


46 


1969 


54 


60 


47 


55 


37 


1970 


52 


55 


49 


52 


48 


1971 


53 


58 


50 


54 


47 


1972 


49 


53 


46 


49 


48 



* Adapted from Employment of High School Graduates and Dropouts Onh. lQ?? 
(Special Labor Force Report 155), Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C, 20212, 



NEW MEXICO lAGS BKHIND THE NATION 

Whilo I am onciTiU't! about: tho national crond:;, 1 am I'vcn moro concerned 
about our New Mexieo youth because wo usually fall well below the national 
avoraj'es for participation in higher education. In surveys conducted by 
the State Dcpartmtnt of Education (2), only 39 per cent of the hlRh school 
graduates entered college in 1972, and only 44 cent of the high school 
graduates in 1973 planned to enter collGse after sxraduation (see Table 2) . 

Sixteen hip;h schools sead less than 30 per cent of their v 'uates to 
advanced training. What are the reasons for this lack of intere . in higher 
education? What factors influence the attitud.^s and decisions of our New 
Mexico youth? Why is there so much variation from community to community? 
How important are parental attitudes and the actions of coira\.unity leaders? 

In order to break the serious poverty ai.d we Hare routines in this state, 
twust prepare our youth for the job market . College training and vocational - 
technical training are a necessity. Specialized training increases "MOBILITY" 
in che job search and a corps of trained people also offers new business or 
industry an incentive to move to New Mexico. 

Level of education has a direct bearing on family income . Bureau of 
Census data for 1970 show the following mean income by educational level of 
the head of the household: 

Elementary $ 5,747 to $ 7,253 

High School 8,757 to 10.422 

College 11,761 to 15,980 

In .'jddition to providing career opportunities for our youth, the university 
can and should serve as a rescMirco for persons of all age levels to maintain or 
upgrade thefr professional skills and to enrich their lives. The "life enrich- 
ment " aspects oi education arc Irt-guently overlooked _in our pragmatic approaches 
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TABLE 2 

NEW MEXICO HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 1972-73 
(Data from State of New Mexico, Department of Education) 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Number of Graduates 


Planninc to Ente; 


Alamogordo 




NutTiHc r 


/ Po 1* r* r* 1 


489 


4y 


31 


Albuquerque 


5 587 


7 *? 79 


Jo 


Animas 


13 


1^ 


Q7 


Artesia 


208 


96 


AA 


Aztec 


152 


S6 


J / 


Belen 


202 


7^ 


AA 


Bernalillo 


164 


91 


33 


Bloomf ield 


119 


62 


*>7 

34; 


Capitan 


14 




A'i 


Carlsbad 


464 


22? 


Aft 


Carrizozo 


31 


7 


^3 


Central 


178 




'17 


Chama Valley 


58 


30 


S7 


Cimarron 


25 


10 


An 


Clayton 


73 




Al 


Cloudcrof t 




o 


7*1 
/ 3 


Clovls 


449 


217 


A7 


Cohre 


190 


70 


^^7 
3 / 


Corona 


14 


7 


SO 


Cuba 


54 




77 


Deming 


219 


67 


7ft 
Zo 


Oes Moines 


25 


1 ft 


77 


Dexter 


41 


7*^ 


30 


Dora 






77 


Dulcc 


39 


29 


111. 


Elida 


15 


1 1 


i 3 


Enclno 


15 


ft 


33 


Espanola 


325 


107 


33 


Estancla 


40 


1 1 


7ft 
ZO 


Eunice 


66 




0/ 


Farmington 


431 


?7n 


3A 


Floyd 


10 




SO 


Fort Sumner 


53 


22 


LI 


Gadsden 


240 


f 


31 


Gallup 


620 




R7 


Grady 


22 


71 


73 


Grants 


290 


130 




Hagerman 


32 


12 


38 


Hatch 


53 


20 


38 


Hobbs 


530 


245 


46 


Hondo Valley 


11 


9 


82 


House 


7 


5 


71 


Jal 


65 


36 


55 


Jemez: Mountain 


20 


14 


70 


Jemez Springs 


61 


39 


64 


Lake Arthur 


15 


3 


20 


Las Cruces 


1,023 


416 
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rUHLiC SCHOOLS 


Number el Graduates 


Planninj* 


to KnLiT C 






Number 


/ IV r cent a 


Las v\*^as City 


i uO 


79 


47 




1 1 1 




49 






9 


45 


LOF CIS Durj^ 


7ft 


18 


24 


LOS A13inOS 




302 


78 


Los Lunds 


9 17 


\J i. 


28 


Lov i n^^ton 


1 in 

1 / VJ 




64 


Maguey iCiia 




19 


54 




12 


6 


50 


Mc 1 rose 




10 


45 




7A 


21 


28 


Mor lartv 




20 


44 


Mosquero 


Q 
O 






Mounfcainair 


9 A 


1 n 


42 


Ojo Caliente 




1 


^ X 


Pecos 




Q 


18 


Pena?co 


A9 




25 


Pojoaque Valley 


OO 


71 


72 


Portales 




ft9 


44 


Quemado 


A 


1 


25 


Questa 




24 


45 


Raton 


T AA 


7S 


52 


Ke serve 


18 


12 


67 


Roswe 1 1 


^^'>9 

O 


J -* -/ 


54 


Roy 


9 1 




24 


Ruidoso 




24 


45 


San Jon 


1 A 


9 


11 


Santa re 


f*9 1 




29 


Santa Rosa 


7ft 


25 


32 


all vi* IT V/ i t y 


204 


9- 


47 


Socorro 


113 


53 


47 


Springer 


34 


16 


47 


I or L 




J-' 


38 


Taos 


220 


86 


39 


latum 


24 


19 


79 


T''*xico 


25 


10 


40 


Tucumcarl 


130 


50 


38 


Tularosa 


96 


25 


26 


Vaughn 


18 


7 


39 


Wagon Mound 


19 


5 


26 


TOTAL - PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


17,248 


7,432 


43.0 
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New Mexico High School Graduates 1972-73 



NON- PUBLIC SCHOOLS Number of Graduates Planning to Enter College 

Number / Percentage 





50 


50 


100 






28 


65 


/iiiiev ican xnuisn Arcs 


dZ 


43 


69 


Harwood High 


5 


0 


0 


McCurdy Mission 


40 


24 


60 


Menaul High 


31 


17 


55 


Navajo Methodist 


17 


9 


53 


ixuinan niivajo nign 


lo 


1/ 


94 


Rehoboth Mission 


15 


11 


73 


Sandia School 


13 


13 


100 


Sand 1.1 View Academy 


27 


18 


67 


Santa Fe Preparatory 


22 


20 


91 


St. Catherine Indian 


37 


35 


95 


St. MichaeTs High 


85 


56 


66 


St. Pius High 


139 


77 


55 


Wlngatc High 


151 


26 


17 


TOTAL - NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


755 


444 


59 


SPECUL. STATE -SUPPORTED SCHOOLS 






Foothill High 


4 


1 


25 


N. Mex. Military Institute 


86 


68 


79 


N. Mex. Visual Handicapped 


15 


10 


67 


TOTAL - SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


105 


79 


75 


GRAND TOTAL 


18,108 


7,955 


44 



Compiled from data submitted by school superintendents, summer 1973. Includes 1973 
summer school graduates. 
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to the support oi collogos and universities ^ Col lege* trained people should 
make better citizens becr.use they are better informed about social » economic 
and political systems and the complicated interactions between and among peoples 
in a highly scientific and rapidly changing world environment* 

THE UNIQUE CHALLENGE IN NEW MEXICO 

I emphasize that the opportunities for strengthening education in New 
Mexico are unique because the people and circumstances in New Mexico are unique • 
For one thing, we have more variation in people > in cultures > and in economic 
status than most states. Wc have all kinds and combinations of circumstances 
for study, for analysis, and for Improvement. For example, in the 1970 census > 
S^anith-An^r leans constituted a majority in H of New M exico's 32 counties and 
more than 80 per cent of the population in Guadalupe, Rio Arriba, San Miguel 
and Taos counties (3). The State's population is now 40,1 per cent Spanish- 
American (by the census definition). Indians constitute a majority in McKinley 
County and make up 35-40 per cent of the population in San Juan and Sandoval 
counties. The 72,788 New Mexicans that are American Indians constitute 7.16 
per cent of New Mexico's population — a greater percentage than any other 
state (4). Blacks were a minority in every county and constituted 1.9 per 
cent ot the total State population. Other races, according to the census, 
added to about 0.9 per cent. 

The uniques cultural mi:; presents a real challenge to higher education 
for two reasors. First, there is a strong demand for well -tr ained co llege 
gradtigtrc'S with minority classifications particularly with graduate degrees. 
Now M(^>.ico can and should supply these people for state, national, and world* 
wide services. Secondly, the minorities have not tradi tionally participated 
In specialized training to the same extent as the other Americans . A 1972 



sampling by tin- Bureau of Labor Statistics based on race, produccil the 
startling finding that, "among all youth of Spanish origin aped 16 to 24, one 
in three was a school dropout (1)." 

Although about one-third of the State's population resides in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico is still largely a "rural" area. And, again, many rural youth (of 
all ethnic groups ) are not adequately represented in programs of higher educa- 
tion > 

While variation in cultures presents a unique challenge to education, 
variation in economic status is no less important . Figure 1 presents the 
county by county economic status for the State as compiled by the Bureau of 
Business Research at UNM (5). Over 30 per cent of the population In five counties 
were on food stamp or commodity programs. In seven counties, more than ten per 
cent of the population were receiving welfare payments as of March, 1972, and in 
two counties people on welfare exceeded 17 per cent. Although statistics are not 
available. I suspect the situation has become worse in the past two years. 

One of Che studios by NMSU, being conducted under support of the Four 

Corners Regional Commission, produced the following profile of consumers in 

a Northern New Mexico county (6): 

68 per cent of the respondent families had incomes under $3000 

44 per cent of the heads of households have not been schooled 

beyond the eighth grade; only 23 per cent completed high school 
Inemployment was a high 42 per cent of respondent families. 

Nutrition was very poor in these families and food costs in 

relation to income were very high — and going up. 

Without better training, what chance do we have to break these welfare 
patterns, improve the living conditions, or move people into the job market? 
^orty per cent of the State's residents are now under 18 years of age . 
New Mexico has the highest proportion of school -age children among the 50 
states because of high birth rates (7). This leadership for tomorrow is 
ripe for educational development. 




Cwbined fot lo<> Alaf^os and Rio Arriba Counties 



Population C^^dnne, Atnl 19/f^-Jul\' 1**71 
Population Pfs.<'Uinfi i^(-lfrfr< Pdv^'^'nt*". , Hdt(.h 1^7? 
rojuldt^rn in food Man.f* or (frn.odity Jrofirans, 



Sttall fitimber*; Mid-1971 County Population 



Population 



TOTAL? 



KG 
7.3 
1?.7 

: KO3?,400 



Figure 1. 



Population CHdn(;f»: bureau ot ['.LiMnf>«.', Pf Spar-h. ILPAD, Tho University of New ^^exico. 
Population Prcnvinf} WfHdre P^yn.ents: ^iow Me^fico Health and Social Services Departn^ent. 
Population in food !.tamp or Connodity ProQrams: fiew Mexico Health and Social Services Department, 
liner^ploymenf tmployn»ent Secur*1ty Com l^f.ion of fiew Me>ico. 

NEW MEXICO'S ECONOMIC STATUS 1972 (Bureau of Business Research* ISRAD» UNM) 
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BARRIERS TO ADVANCED EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Why are New Mexico youth limiting their horizons? What are the barriers 
to increased participation in higher education and other forms of advanced 
training? Are they real? Or imagined? 

(1) Are there significant intellectual barriers ? I doubt that there are. 
Admittedly, some of our young people are disadvantaged in many ways • but these 
problem s are not primarily related to intelligence or a ptitude . New Mexico 
youth should be comparable to youth in other parts of the Nation. 

(2) What about financial barriers ? New Mexico is a ** low-income per 
capita" State. We are near the bottom in the United States. There are very 
serious problems for the po^ o r and, increasingly > middle ^income families are 
finding difficulty paying taxes and supporting their children who may choose 
to £o to college . There are several programs both at the stite level and from 
the federal government no assist with the financial barriers to higher education, 
A irore f^etailed analysis of these programs is needed, their efficiency determined, 
and an increased effort made to strengthen those programs and techniques which 
are demonstratively sound. 

(3) What are the environmental and attitudinal barriers ? These , in my 
opin^'on, are the most serious, t^.e most insidious. In some communities and in 
some high schools (see Table 2) there is little motivation for advanced training. 
Why is this? Why do some very > very poor families make the sacrifice necessary 
to place one , two or sometimes five or six children in college while o thers 

show no interest ? How often does financing becon^ an excuse, an easy way out, 
a substitute for a more serious problem — an apathetic attitude, or lack of 
motivation? Is it true that communities with a high level of w elfare and 
large food stany program have a low interest in advanced training ? 



Tho National Commission on the Financing of Post Secondary Education in 
a rocont report stated that provi J Lni; better access to aovanced training was 
the most sianif icant recommendat ion from their study (8). Three othc-r v. inclusions 
Were as follows: 

(1) Whilo family income level is clearly iiriportant in determining a 
student's participation in college, at least two other factors are statistically 
more important: the high school curriculum followed by the students and the 
father's educational attainment s (What docs this say about breaking the educa- 
tional patterns in some New Mexico communities?) 

(2) The rates of participation in post -secondary education for Blacks, 
Amt^rican Indians, and persons of Mexican parentage or birth are far below the 
pat ticipation rates for other Americans, while persons of Japanese and Chinese 
des» . nt have extraordinarily high participation rates — higher in fact than 
all other Americans. (Can we take some lessons from Japanese and Chinese 
families?) 

(3) Women are under -represented in post-secondary institutions, constituting 
51 per cent of the 18-24 year old age group, but only 44 per cent of the under- 
graduate enrollment and 39 per cent of the graduate enrollment. (This challenge 
also exists in New Mexico.) 

TOWARD MAXIMIZING THE QFTIONS 

Variation is a recognized phenomenon in all living organisms, including the 
<>pecies. Homo sapiens . Certainly New Mexico, as 1 have tried to emphasize, is 
not exempt from this circumstance* Variation among individuals is one of the 
primary sonrces of frustration for politicians, businessmen, and educators. 
But in this sourct' of frustration — in variation — lies also the greatest 
opportunity for progress and excellenc e for our soc iety . From this variation 



among people, we can design our training programs properly and achieve 
participation* will arise the leaders of this state — the nation — and the 
World. Leadership will come from variability — not conformHy; from the 
excellent — not Lhe average . 

••We have both plumbers and philosophers, and unless wo provide quality 
education for both, neither our pipes nor our ideas will hold water." (9). 
This means that we need quality programs in vocational-technical or career 
training as well as traditional degree programs. My plea is to add to the 
total educational effort by strengthening vocational programs, and continue 
to strengthen the university degree programs that are so badly needed for 
life enrichment and career enhancemeat. In the promotion of vocational programs, 
let us not forget the need to continue and to strengthen the other University 
offerings ~ through the graduate level. If vocational programs can be developed 
at the universities as well as the community colleges, students will have more 
options for program selection or change. ''Crossover" and "ladder" approaches 
to education can be designed. 

I like the term "to develop diversified excellence " as a state-wide goal. 
We should capitalize on our diversity of interests and backgrounds. Neglect 
of any one sector Is socially and politically unacceptable — perhaps even 
dangerous. Witness the problem in Watts or other central cities when people 
are left out of the mainstream of education. The National Post Secondary 
Education Commission stated that "Post secondary education should offer 
programs of formal instruction and other learning opportunities and engage 
in research and public service of sufficient diversity to be responsive to 
the changing needs of individuals and society ." (8). There is certainly a 
place for "different" institutions with "different" roles in higher education 
in New Mexico. 



One very important aspect of **diversi tv*' in university programs is the 
concept of "lift'-loni; i^ducnt ion.*' The complexities of science and technology* 
and the increasing social, political, and economic interactions of the world's 
people make it difficult for any one of us to keep abreast. With the rapid 
<*xpansion of knowledge, even an expert engineer will become obsolescent in 
his field in less than ten years without constant exposure to continuing 
education. No on e is ever c ompletely educated . Education is a life-long 
process. We must be constautly exposed to programs of continuing education 
in our own specialty as well as other educational programs for life enrichment* 

Furthermore^ we should take positive steps to erase the concept of a 
•'drop-out" as a failure — and substitute the term "stop-out." For many 
persons the "stop-out" approach is the best approach to gain maturity, work 
experience and appreciation for advanced training. It is never too late to 
return to college. We see more and more retired people and grandparents on 
our campuses these days. Indeed, the challenge to develop better programs for 
life-long education is very real. 



- SUMMARY - 



As I stated in the introduction, the purpose of this paper was to express 
concern about attitudes toward, and participation In, educational programs in 
New Mexico. The responsibility for correcting some of the problems referred 
to In this paper rests with the Board of Educational Finance, (partly as the 
Commission on Post Secondary Education) In conjunction with the colleges, 
universities, the State Board of Education, public schools, and legislative 
bodies. I do not have all of the answers to the questions raised — nor am I 
satisfied that we have adequate or sufficient data on which to base some of 
our action programs. However, there are some positive step s that can and 
must be taken in the interest of all people in New Mexico ; 

(1) We must not be content to lag behind the nation in education* 
Indeed, our unique diversity and opportunity should broaden our horizons* 

I propose that a goal be set for New Mexico — **To extend opportunities for 
higher educatiun and specialized career training beyond the high school to 
at least 65 per cent of our New Mexico hiph school graduates ," This can and 
should be done within a 5-year period. 

(2) The experience gained from the line -Item appropriation called 
"College Opportunity Program" has already shown that disadvantaged students 
can perform if some extra help is provided. We need no t compromise our 
standards or degrade the degree , but we must recognize that some potential 
students need e xtr a counsel^'ng an d service . The appropriations for these 
programs should be doubled each year for the next 5-^year period. 

(3) Positive steps must be taken to reduce financial barriers for 
students and their families. We should re-examine all "loan" programs and 
"grants-in-aid." Much more emphasis must be placed on " earn while you learn " 
approaches . It is better to "work your way through college" than to "borrow 
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your way t:hroui:h." Work oxp^ricnct* whilu in col logo makes a better student 
and a better eiti^t»n. StaLe ageneii»s can he encouraged and financed to hire 
more students* Co-op pro^^ranis with private industry can be expanded, and 
special appropriations can be made Cor more **work-study'' approaches at the 
universities* 

(4) Educational programs should be designed to "maximize ogtio ns" for 
career development . Diversity in institutions, flexibility in programs, and 
adequate financial support will accomplish this objective. 

(5) More positive approaches should be taken to develop and support 
"life - lonp '^ education and retraining for all a ge ?»roups to enhance their work 
ff fee tiveness as well as for life enrichment. The New Mexico Commission on 
Post Secondary Education has expressed an interest in programs for the non* 
traditional student. Much remains to be done» 

(6) Thorough study and analysis of the factors influencing the attitudes 
of New Mexico citizens and communities must be made . Apathy about quality 
education or disenchantment with education is insidiou:^ and dangerous. 
Adequate programs and adequate Investments in education are a necessity. 

The luture leaders for New Mexico are among our youth. Will wo accept 
the responsibility to prepare them for the awesome challenge ahead? 
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